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"In this Road, though one may have all kinds of learning and abilities, 
if one pays no heed to a teacher or previous masters, one will keep 
foolishness, and one's heart will return to darkness. It is necessary to 
learn from the teacher with firm respect and reserve, like a child 
learning his alphabet; do not mix in the various personal feelings, but 
straightly receive and make use of the teacher's instructions, and work 
hard at learning. 



"To be proud of one's abilities, desirous of being skillful, or to 

be mingling with people who are only out to get points will not help you 

learn the Correct School's haikai, though you may get a little skill. 

In the end (what you do) will be not the real hai , and it will be very 

difficult to enter into the clarity of this haikai. Guard well the 

teacher's instructions, keep polishing each step of progress. The teaching 

well imbedded in one s heart, when the thousand changes can freely reach 

one's palm, though one may with the mouth spit out whatever bad style, 

as the bright mirror of the heart doesn't receive this, there is no harm 

done; though one may break a rule, one is in accordance with the rule. 

This is what the Old Man means about entering into the "rank" and 
playing outside the rank. 

"If you wish to achieve thefcorrect Road, you should guard this 
admonishment absolutely trjfly. As for those who think, out of boasting 
of their cleverness, to make fun of this i nst ruct ion--they are foolish 
people and have not the ability to make use of it." 



QQ Kyo and Jitu 

Ptt-iyeo J [ Oiler 's If- » ~? _ feci, /■■■: l^^i&a ) 

HAIKAI ZYUURON Chapter 4? On Kyo and Jitu 

The kyo-jitu of haikai are, in other words, the unrav- 
eling of words. Therefore , in explaining the Way, they are 
the two wings, and one must know their changes. CKyo-jitu 
and truth-lies are like water and waves. To try and unravel 
the sages' meanings is called "kyo-jitu". When ordinary 
people speak, it is "truth- I i es" . Thus, kyo-jitu is the 
principle of heaven, truth- lies the principle of earth. When 
people know only one kyo or one jitu, they are ordinary, 
eccentric people. Thus, in haikai, the kyo-jitu of kyo-jitu 
is taught.] 

The kyo softens the jitu, the jitu supplements the kyo. 
One will not then be one-sided in any of the Roads. "What is 
known as Confucian studies is a study in jitu; the Buddhist 
sutras are empty lies," the person who thinks in this way is 
unable to distinguish between promoting the excellent and 
reprimands, CThe methods of only promoting the excellent and 
reprimanding the bad are known to doctors who do not 
thoroughly understand the principle of filling up what is 
lacking. 3 It is like people who think that jitu is good and 
kyo is bad, because they firmly sit in words 7 kyo-jitu, and 
do not know the changes of the world. 

In Chinese poetry and waka, they make kyo the basis, and 
in the six principles (of poetry) are both kyo and jitu. So 
our teacher (Basho) said, "haikai is not anything extraordi- 
nary. To skillfully tell a lie means the bottom of ar, 
extreme point, and is not comprehensible to people who are 
not free in kyo-jitu..." It is the one brandishing sword of 
the E^asho school. 

Anyway, if one happens to hear of kyo-jitu, one should 
know that this is the one important point of the Road of 
Haikai? the kyo-jitu of kyo-jitu. CBy word of mouth ? In kyo- 
jitu, if you know jitu, you are supplied with the use of 
name-advantage. If you know kyo, you are able to weigh the 
use of name-advantage. The boundary between them is in 
heaven; if you speak of it, you fall into "reason". The 
sent i ence w i th i n form , form w i th i n sent i ence i s the kyo- j i tu 
of kyo-jitu. Sentience and form depending on time have their 
first or after. To teach that form is first is the secret 
within a secret. We got to this discussion from Basho having 
said that when Sadaie said, "there is little jitu..", he was 
ly i ng. 1 

From kyo the 10,000 things come to order, from jitu the 
five relationships are. bound to be lost. The example of 
Chuang Tzu is appropriate' If there 8 is no kyo in a house, the 
quarrels between wives would never end. To explain the 
chanqes of kyo-jitu, jitu is limited to two — good and bad, 
while kyo has a myriad. If we discuss this in terms of the 
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Road of the five relationships. though j i tu is similar to 
loyalty and filialness, its loyal words make a boundary 
against the ears and its filial action doesn't meet with the 
heart. When the strength of this j i tu is carried out 7 the 
person goes to another country and rebels against the favors 
of his lord. or being in his father's house, he stains his 
father's name. The world thinks j i tu is the only good thing, 
and they feel glad when the promise to pay money is kept T but 
pained when unable to accomplish cutting the head of someone 
who is the object of resentment. The good and bad of j i tu 
are no more than these two examples. 

To kyo there are kyo and jitu. To take interest in 
words are what playful people say; to be prepared in the 
heart is the slander of flatterers. In the Road of Letters 
they distinguish six principles. in the Road of the Warrior 
they have three dharmas. Whichever, it means to sit at the 
desk with eyes closed and give pleasure to the demon gods who 
cannot be seen. and reach to a thousand leagues beyond. In 
the warrior principles they cause bold hearts to be angry. 
Isn't it kyo which manifests changes in gladness and anger? 
Needless to say, if one practises this kyo in the Road, it is 
called hooben (skillful means). And so, if we explain the 
large and small of kyo-jitu with words, kyo is large and jitu 
is small. It is like a needle that sinks because it is 
small, or a boat that floats because it is big. As for me, I 
would fear for the needle! Why do people blame the boat? 
Chu an g Tzu, too, praised this boat. To speak this way is to 
give forms to kyo and jitu, but the kyo is first and has 
heaven and earth, yang and jin. Jitu comes after and has the 
prince-minister, fathei — son. We do not call this the large- 
small explanation, but rather the before-after explanation. 

The world finds it easy to act jitu but difficult to 
unravel kyo, and it is here that we see the kyo-jitu of kyo- 
jitu. It is easy to play in heavenly pavilions, and diffi- 
cult to enter that hell. 

Thus. there is a before-after in this Road, and to 
everything there is a beginning-end. If you know the place 
of exit and the place of entrance, rather than the kyo being 
in danger, the jitu would be calm. C Shush i said' A diffe- 
rent, extreme kyo is not the f orlorn-d i st i ngu i shment 
teaching. The high which surpasses The Great Learning is 
where jitu is no longer. 1 

Hence Basho said? One should remain in kyo and act the 
jitu. but being in jitu one should not play in kyo. — This is 
the first principle of Hakuba's dharma; shouldn't it be the 
fundamental line? That book (The Great Learning) is 
Confucius' remaining instructions to posterity, and the 
luminous of luminous virtue means empty propriety (Heaven), 
the new of new people means changes. Nothing better than to 
know all as changes coming out of kyo and jitu's two 
pr i nc i p les. 
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Now if we go on to discuss the before and after of kyo 
and jitu, people who abide in kyo do not blame good or badj 
people who amuse their ears with mosquitoes and gnats' 
arguments, distinguish closeness or distance and end their 
lives in the vow of metals and stones (firmity). The former 
are benevolent, the latter are principled, but benevolence 
and principle have the changes of good and bad, you should 
know. Thus, both to abide in kyo and to abide in j i tu have 
the use of, for example, the two wings; so one should leave 
the before and after of kyo-jitu to the currents of the 
v ar i ous sc hoo Is . 

Though one says that, there are time and again mis- 
hearings about the boundary of kyo and jitu. For example, ^ 
there are people who attack the word "abide" (read kyo, iru, f£ 
to be). If he abides in kyo he immediately becomes jitu. If 
he abides in jitu he immediately becomes kyo. That is 
because jitu is easy to act and kyo is difficult to separate 
(analyze). To these there are the spontaneous (free) and 
non-spontaneous (limited). As in ancient days Tooko j i said 
in his last words of advice? "I would wish that (things) 
existent in the world should not be made empty and (things) 
that are. non-existent should not be made actual." After all, 
this is the general understanding of kyo-jitu, and the kyo- 
jitu of kyo-jitu is just this. People, with these words 
impressed on left and right, should find use in their 
me an i n gs whether rising or sitting. 

An old writing handed down to us says? "This discussion 
is not limited to haikai. From ancient days, in searching 
out the power of letters, Conf uc i an i sts thought they 
surpassed ""the Buddhists, the Buddh i sts thought they beat the 
Confuc i anists, but as there is kyo-jitu even in the Confucian 
teaching we speak of today, so is there kyo-jitu in the 
Buddha dharma. And people who argue are only learning the 
face of the characters, and, not understanding what is behind 
the language, they fall into mistakes. In truth, in the 
solution (sabakJJ of k y° and J itu ^ there are the lie and the 
truth. There is the true lie, and is it that which is 
referred to as "just Buddha to Buddha"? 

If there is no luminous teacher to depend on, people 
would unnecessarily go astray. Though this may be, to be 
calm in jitu rather than in danger in kyo is the point tbeing 
in kuo's dangerous point and acting jitu's calm place — where 
kyo is the face of limitless changes and jitu is the 
I Tin it less faces of changes]. What is meant by that ox 
sword's play is that to words there are the differences of 
front and back, and for people who have learned in the 
customary field of jitu, this is the handed down message of 
printed "words. Haven't you heard? The kindness of this 
discussion is that it again explains kyo and jitu and says 
them with the one word "abide" (iru, kyo), as the 
Prajnaparamita's 600 volumes can be spread open from the one 
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word Wisdom. It should not exceed these politenesses. 

Needless to say, drawing ors Confucius and Tookoji's last 
words and bringing them together, here we exhaust the 
Confucian teaching as well as the Buddhist teaching, and kyo 
and j i tu can look at this discourse as a mirror. Probably 
we can say of this chapter that from the opposing words of 
horse's wheat and ox's sword, adding the essential words of 
the Lotus Sutra and the Analects, it will cross over the 
gladness and anger of kyo in letters and warrior arts, with 
renewed comparison to the needle boat, and should become the 
wondrous opposite meaning of mosquitoes-gnats and metal 
stone. How much the more, seaming up the notes in the two 
characters "luminous new" (me i shin), which have been made the 
problem in The Great Lgarmnfl, . 3ri , : j making that the ko an of 
the schools of haikai. These are the dharma of "rob the 
womb, change the bones" — you can call this our school's 
words . 



s 
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HAIKAI , HOKKU AND HAIKU 

The word haikai was adopted by the Japanese from China, where it 
meant kokkei ?Q ^^ "the comical", where ytf meant the wondrous principle, 
ar| d /fvj|" words not exhausted. It was much appreciated for the effect it * 
had of harmonizing and gladdening people's hearts. It was also considered 
an excellent way to admonish, a method of completing the Road 1 without 
being in the Road, and hence, able to reveal the wondrous principle." 2 
In the Hsi Chi ( The Book of History ) 3 it says that kokkei means 
a jug -for wine, that is handed around and pours endlessly, never running 
dry. Drinking wine all day, the words kept coming out of the mouth in fine 
sentences. Such a wine jug actually existed, inside of which there were 
reservoirs and an opening by which it could be replenished while it was 
pour i ng. 

— ^"-lk -^"kk. 
Written with the ideograms g|f g<£ , where the first character was 

used mainly for its sound, haikai/ the oldest of the three words 



make the heading for this section. i n t u rn ii or) .. „ „ f . 

3 # in tne collection of Japanese poetru, 



Is which 

r 3' 



Kokinsy.uu(c. 905), this term appears before poems which are humorous, $£ 
show great skill in the use of words with double meanings, or are saying 
two or three different things at once. 



/ \ 






1 The Road: the proper way of life for human beings, as outlined by Confucius, 
The Taoists and the Buddha. 

2 from Okugisyoo by Huziwara Kiyosuke, in Haikai Kon'gensyuu, Book 5 (1800). 

3 The Book of History: in 130 volumes, it tells the history of China from the 
time of the legendary Yellow Emperor (Hwang Ti) till the Emperor Wi Ti of 
the Han Dynasty, Written by Sze-ma Tsien (c. 163-65 B.C.), completed 
about 97 B.C. 
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During the course of some 
•' hundreds of years, various other expressions were used, including 

the term wazaogi f# \% • This term, which also means "actor", occurs - 
in the .ancient chronicle wTTTchdescri bej the, occas ion on which Amaterasu, 
the Sun Goddess,' was coaxed to emerge from the rock cave she secluded 
herself in/^Another goddess contrived a comical dance outside the cave 
to the drum of a" god, and the burst of laughter and merriment from the 
audience brought the Sun Goddess to come out and shine on earth again. 

This interesting performance was called "wazaogi" and its meaning, 
an act of something captivating, amusing and humorous. 

When ren'ga, a transitional form between Japanese poetry and haikai 
as established by BasyooVThecomi cal humorous ren'ga were first called 
Haikai Ren'ga, and then, only Haikai. The founder of this earlier 
Haikai was Yamazaki Sookan. The principal change he made from haikai 
ren'ga was to bring the ren'ga to a more easy-going style, without the 
rigid following of rules. 

The details of the steps from Moritake, Teitoku and Sooin' on to 
Basyoo can be read in the chapter on the History of Haikai . Let it 
suffice here to say that all of these earlier forms of haikai are contained 
in the haikai this book is concerned with, from the endless wine jug that 
never run's- dry to its captivating fascination and its concern with words. 

Now let us try and define the haikai of Basyoo, which is what is 

meant in this book. Writ ten ''pp'sB » f^P na ' ' s made up of Jfp- not m~J 
/| man. Indeed, haiku are not about a person (least of all the 
one who writes it). Hai means playful, amusing, to ramble about, ^fi Kai 
is ;S. words and g all or everyone, and means to harmonize, regulate, 
accord. Haikai is the practise of harmonious, pleasing rambling, such as 

the Buddha did after completing Buddhahood. He rambled about the country 

transforming living beings to ^fe- excel 1 en GJ2-. 

The words which best describe haikai are )%\ A$- huuga, and P2^j 1< iK__j 

huuryuu. Huuga, the wind's correctness, is an old word from the Chinese 

Book of Poetry and is, both in Chinese '^nd Japanese poetry, one of the great 

principles. It means the real, deep elegance and beauty that comes from 
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sincerity, unaf fectedness , and genuineness. This was to be achieved in 
the person, his way pf life, and his words. Huuryuu, l 'the wind's flow 1 ,' is 
similar to huuga, a bit lighter. It is, as the characters say, flowing 
with the wind, unattached, not clinging to any person or thing, and 
therefore,, elegant. Both words were in older days used for the plain 
and natural, the simple, rustic way of Jife, and for people who practi^d 
poetry, art and music in this way. • 

In Basyoo Yuigosyu (instructions left after his death), he said: 
Those who wish to learn the huuryuu of my school should intensely stuiy 
Sarumino , Hisago , Arano , Sumidawara , and so on..." These are the 
collections of haikaNwhich make th"e Sitibu ^or Seven Parts , the essence 
of Basyoo 1 s haikai . 

Here is one description of haikai by Siko© one of Basyoo's disciples 
in the KokinsyooV T730: " 

"Haikai harmonizes the mingling between the five relationships and 
plays the role of talking and laughing OB i ndi rectjyadmoni sh i ng . As Basyoo 
said: Haven't you heard? Even in the principles given in the books of 
the Sages, the Road means to think solemnly throughout each day and night, 
and the Dharma is to live with easy thoughts during the years and months." 

And from Basyoo HabuneV l 81 7, edi'ted by Issa, Hooro, Kooryoo: 

"One should call the Okina's haikai the Great Road's Flower. As 
for the Buddha Road, it has become what these three things (Japanese poetry, 
Chinese poetry and haikai) use as lumber material.. 



>i The five major relationships between people: emperor and ministers, father 
and son, older and younger brothers, husband and wife, and friends. 

5". Okina, "Old Man", is a respectful term for a man who has achieved the 
rank of the sages in his understanding of all things. 
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"The Great Road and the Road of Zen are the same, and again, there is 
a difference... the Great Road is the origin (base), Zen is an end of a 
branch . " 

What Is this Great Road? It is the road that leads to the attainment 
of the highest enlightenment in the Buddhist concept of a Bodh i sattva-Maha- 
sattva. Mahasattva, the great being, is that attainment. Bodhisattva 
is one who breaks through to seeing what is really there, having put down 
the obstacles of ignorance and illusion, and brought his own ^nature 
to flower. A Bodhisattva is one who, by skillful means, devises the 
way by which everyone can perfect himself. And here we must state that 
haikai is, as Basyoo designed it, an ingenious method, whereby in this life 
(as Kooboo Da i s i worked out) anyone can solve everything and complete 
what should be the purpose of human life. 

Zen's Road is a branch, because it will work only for people with 
certain characteristics, and for those with others, it can even be harmful. 

w2 see in Basyoo Habune , ''W^asyoo saw they were the same Roads, he 
discarded the Zen Road." 

Ha ike Kizindan (Tales of the E xt raordinary ^People nf thp. SrhnnU nf_ 
Hai , 1681, edited by Seisei, Geniti and Ryoosyoo) gives the following account 
of the nature of Basyoo's haikai and how it was understood in those days: 

"When the Old Man was still Munehusa, he played in the Danrin School of 
haikai and was already known for his great skill. By the time he had opened 
his eyes a little, he had edited Zi in ( Cont i n ui ng„_the Verses, a collection 

of renga) , and his searching for a new style separated from the Danrin could 

o 
be seen taking root. Deeply studying the lofty form of Tu Fu ' s principles, 



6 Munehusa was Basyoo's given name. Toosei was the name taken in the first 
stage of his studies in haikai, then Basyoo. 

7 With Kikaku, Saimaru and Yoosui, Basyoo wrote two renga of 100 ku and one 
of 50 ku to add to 750 ku of Sintoku's renga, making a total of 1000 ku 
in this collection. This work is known as the basis of Basyoo's haikai 
as distinct from the Danrin. This collection begins with the lines, 

" The most excellent words are not decorated, the most real is not 
flowery. Those who have completed understanding are wise and few." 

8 The T'ang poet, 712-770, who attained such purity of thought and words. 
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king his way through the refined solitude of San'ka-syuu ( The Mountai n 
« House Co] lecti on, collection of Sadaie's poetry), and from time to time 
(abiding> in the body of yuugen (the subtle dark-'depths where reason can 
no longer explain), he separated from the dualism of people's feelings. 
Thus it is that, he made the great completion of the Correct School and will 
ive.ll deserve praise in the generations to come as Haikai's 

greatest renovator. What this Old Man has done for the Roa'd is the deepest 
kindness. It is the same as having cut firewood for the Buddha ancestors, 
carried their water, gone through all the hardships, entered the Mahayana 
and brought across sentient beings. One must truly esteem' (his haikai)." 

How is haikai the Great Road? Let us first read 

Basyoo's own summary of his haikai, to give a taste of how enormous and 
al 1-embraci ng it is. 

^~l32-~ 4 'iff T he Twenty-Five Articles is said to have been 
written by Basyoo around the year 1 736 at the hut of Kyorai , one of his 
principal disciples. It was regarded as a work containing the deep 
principles of his school, and absolutely essential to the understanding 
of haikai. The Twenty-Five Articles set down the basic requisites of the 
ji pkku (the first of a continuous series of 36 or 100 ku which comprise a 
ren'ga; called since Siki's time, haik u) and some important ku of the 
series. keep 0wr mindjopen to the subtle difference 

between ha'ikai and poetry,- as described \n this ayuJl other 



essays on hai . Poetry is the harmony of ^yo andn'tsu, haikai is the 
play of changes between kyo and jits u. 

The Twenty-Five Articles 
ftrtrck i- 

ON MAKING HAIKAI THE ROAD 

Someone asked: "For what purpose do people do haikai?" 
\Basyoo) answered: "To correct common discussions and everyday 
talk 4V . 
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Again he asked: "What about haikai as a Road?" 
(Basyoo) answered; "In the Buddhist Road there is Bodhidharma, 
in the Confucian Road there is Chuang Jzu; they trampled across 
the worldly "being" of the Road. The existence of haikai in 
the Road of Poetry, when understood this way, is the principle 
of turning" away and yet conforming with the Road. However, 
while haikai 's form is placed next to poetry and ren'ga, the 
spirit should play in the one supremely high Road." 

9 
Sikoo's note : "Road means that which reaches to the Great 

Road. Skills are just branches. To 'correct common discussions 

and everyday talk' there is a front and back. The front is to 

correct the mistakes in words, the back is that if the common 

discussions and everyday talk are corrected, one corrects the 

feelings. As words are the result of the unmoving original " 

nature jinked by the seven feelings, and thus are like its 

branches and leaves, they are called kotoba g -dT (words' 

leaves). When the dualism that the world carries out is 

discarded and replaced by the way of huuga rcX^ A\L. (genuine 

elegance), that is called "corrected". 

In the Analects of Confucius it says: 'If you don't 

know, words, you don't know man.' Words are the first principle 

of the road of letters. 

u In Japan, the Sinto Road is the foundation, and the two 

teachings of the Roads of Confucianism and Buddhism are the 

branches, leaves and flowers. They are like the two wings. 



9. Siko&: Alsc-known as Tookaboo, 1665-1731. A monk, disciple of 
Basyoo, who was very active in editing books on hai. As in this work, 
he often tried to explain things Basyoo wcote or said, and has sometimes 
been criticised for so doing. The notes translated here are only those 
which have immediate bearing, without which the reader could not know 

what i s being discussed by Basyoo, whose own statements were all too often 
very cryptic, as he aS sumed his audience to be very learned. 
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What accords with these three teachings blended together is what 
is cal led 'Road' . 

"In Buddhism there is Bodh i dharma , in Confucianism there is 
ChuanjTzu' means: in the Buddhist Road^ on the surface help is 
given for tomorrow's use, while underneath, the kyo (void) is 
described, each letter and word never falling into reason. 10 
It is a teaching higher than the Great Learning . 11 It is not 
to cling even to the void, the absolutely real, for to do that 
would not be the middle way. Thus Basyoo throws in Bodhidharma 
(who sat silently facing a wall for nine years), and by this 
unexplained word shows his (own) genuineness. 

"Chinese poetry, Japanese poetry, ren ' ga and haikai are 
vessels which guide on the Road. While they, with sutras and 

dharanis, by means of letters, explain the teaching of practising 

excellence, it is the duty of haikai to inform the common person 

of the real elegance. With un-soph i st i cated, common talk it 

transfers the inclinations of gladness, anger, sympathy, and 

pleasure to the forms of flowers, birds, wind, and moon. 

Flowers and moon's forms are gladness and sympathy, 

and the road of letters of moon and wind is made known to the 



10. Reasoning: one must go deeper than the reasoning mind. Words are 
used in Buddhism to point to the absolutely real, which is not describable 
by words . 

11 ; The Great Learning , "a book transmitted by the Confucian School, 
which forms the gate by which first learners enter into virtue. The' 
Ana1ect . 5 and Mencius come after it. Learners must begin with this, and 
they may be kept from error."— The philosopher Ch'ang. (J. Legqe, ed 
and trans., The Four Books) . 
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"They trampled across the worldly being of the Road", because to 
consider precious or cling to even the concept of the existence of the 
Road is to prevent one from attaining it. Haikai turns away from poetry 
because it is rough and coarse, while poetry is smooth and refined. 
Haikai conforms- with the Road because it brings words\{£othe i r correct 

t 

meanings, and thereby brings the heart to its correct, original state. 

It is the Great Road because it enables everyone, in the midst of everyday's 

ordinary activities, to participate in the Prajnaparami ta Hridayu's 

(Heart Sutra) "colour is thus the void, the void is then colour." 

Sikoo's note is a helpful bridge to the lofty thought of Basyoo. 
With unsophisticated, common talk, it transfers the inclinations of the 
feelings to the forms of flowers, birds, etc. This "transferaJ '.' or 
"reflection" is valid because: the ancient Visvasara Tantra says, 
"What is here (in the human body) is there, what is not here is nowhere'.'; 

the Siva doctrine says: "That which appears without, only so appears 

12 
because it exists within." ATI that we imagine to be the world is 

there because we are here. '' ' ' 

Kyo (the void) and zitu (the. actual) are explained in Basyoo's 
Article 3» to fol low. 

I m ^"'^~' ne " Middle Way" in the Confucian Schoo^is a work 



that dates around the 5th century B.C., translated by J. Legge ae& x ' ! %£&* 

1 O 

"The State of Equilibrium and Harmony". 
It begins: "Ch'ang said: Not leaning is called middle, not changing is 
called midst harmony. Middle is the empire's correct road;^midst 
harmony is the empire's fixed principle." It goes on to 'say, 

12. Sir John Wqodroffe, The Garland of Letters , p. 90. 

13. J. Legge, The Four Books , p. 3^8. 
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"Gladness, anger, sympathy, pleasure, --when these have not yet arisen, 

we call that state middle . When they arise and are all in due degree, 

it is^called harmony. This equilibrium is ,the empire's great root 

(from which grows everything in the world), and this harmony (should be) 

the empire's universal road." 

The Buddhist analysis of the middle way is called MadhyamakacW^ 
s? axttp o '<-m ckd o:< KJtvo A.v^r*a^vci> ^ tr^e 2/** ceiUW^ A. P. 

"Candraklrti has quoted the relevant passage in the Katyayanavavada - 
sutra which is accepted as an authority by all the Buddhists. 
In this, Buddha says to Kasyapa, '0 Klsyapa, "is" is one extreme 
alternative, "not is" is another extreme alternative. That 
which is the madhyama position is intangible, incomparable, 
without any position, non-appearing, incomprehensible. That is 
what is meant by madhyama pratipat (the middle position) 
Kasyapa. It i sVpercept i on of Reality ( bhuta pratyaveksa ) ' (P. P., 
p. 118). Nagarjuna takes his stand on this authoritative 
statement of the Buddha. The word madhyama is not to be taken 
in its literal sense of 'in between' or a 'mean between the two'. 
As is clear from the adjectives 'intangible, incomparable, 
incomprehensible etc., madhyama pratipat (the middle position) 
means that Reality is transcendent to the antinomies of Reason, 
the dichotomies of thought, and cannot be 'cabined, caged and 
confined' in the a 1 ternat i ves of 'is' and 'is not'. It is on 
this basis that Nigarjuna called his philosophy madhyamaka i.e. 
'pertaining to the transcendent!. 

"Extremes become the dead-ends of eternal ism and annihila- 
tionalism; There are those who cling exclusively to nonbeing 
and there a're others who cling exclusively to being. The great 
Buddha meant, by his doctrine of madh yam a pratipat (Middle way). 

— — — — £-— j) 
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to drive home the truth that things here are neither absolute 
being nor absolute non-being, but are arising and peris hing, 
forming continuous becomi_ng, and thatTteality i s transcendent 
to_t h_ouqht and cannot be caug ht_u&_J_rL,the d?chotomies_of the 
mind. 

Basyoo's middle way seems the middle of these already difficult- 
enough-to-fathom two middles, or Ts>|he middle of the sums of these 
middles? We will see more what his '^WL \ "° ^ ^s , the 
rule of taking the middle, is like in Article 17, but in the italicized 
words of the previous paragraph, we already see the complete agreement 
between Nagarjuna's madhyamaka and the principles on which Basyoo based 
his haikai . 

To "P lav " means, as S i koo explains, "to keep the heart empty and 
in regard to things just to know their changes in kyo and jiitu." 

Article 2 
THE TWO IDEOGRAMS FOR HAIKAI 

The two ideograms for haikai are always being investigated. 
If you look them up in the dictionary, hai ^^r- seems to have 
been used only for its sound (its meanings: to not be, to be 
different, to slander); drawing on the humour of the Han Chinese 
History . \n\^- (to ramble, playful) came to be used--in 

either case the justifications of the inquiries are clear. 
However, as from the time of the Kokinsvuu the ideogram %^\ 
came to be used, this mistake has frequently occurred under the 

\k, J. Singh, Art Introduction to Madhyamaka Philosophy , pp. 49-50. 
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belief that it, was an ancient truth. Even in the Yakumoyo both 
ideograms are used. In our school, however, from the viewpoint 
Of "in haikai there are no predecessors", we shall henceforth 
use the two ideograms '\l\f ~% fi for haikai. It is not 
necessary to inquire as to other schools. 



Article 3 

THE MATTER OF THE VOID AND THE ACTUAL (Ml *W ) 

All things abide in the formless and move in changes; 
they can not abide in the actual and move in the void. The 
actual has that which establishes a self and grudges other 
people; for example, in the actual (state) to regret the 
interest of flowers scattering or the moon's slanting, is 
ren'ga's actual (state). To regret in the void (state) is 
haikai 's actual. Chinese and Japanese poetry, ren'ga and haikai, 
are things which skillfully tell lies. Because in the void 
there is the actual, there is literature. Because in the actual 
there, is the void, there is worldly wisdom and eloquence. The 
actua.1' within the actual are called benevolence, principle, 
propriety and knowledge. People who have the void within the 
void are rare in th - world, when there should be many. Such 
people may be called the transmitters of our school. 
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Sikoo's note : "Kyo is heaven— wi thout sound, without perfume, 
without taste. • It is where the road 's- original source comes out ; 
zitu is earth, where the 10,000 things-a thousand mountains and 
a hundred oceans ride, change, and enter . In their midst the 
four seasons go flowing, rise and sink, and things with life and 
death—those with sentience and those without sent ience— al 1 
transform from kyo and change in zitu. According to the teach- 
ing, in the Sin'to Road of the Gods, kyo is the mirror's form 
and zitu is the mirror's use. In Confucianism, harmony is kyo 
and zittAis propriety. The Buddha's 'all void' is kyo and the 
real laksana is zitu. In letters kyo is the letters and zitu 
is the substance or quality. To leave all to heaven's road and 
accord with it is 'to abide in kyo '. ' To act the zitu 1 is with 
kyo as body to carry out the road of human beings with propriety 
and principles. In Chinese poetry the feeling is kyo, the 
t&Yvdscape is zitu. 

"When the Old Man said: In Chinese and Japanese poetry, 
ren'ga and haikai, the matter is to skillfully tell a lie (kyo), 
thiswas the Old Man's direct warning against those who had not 
grasped kyo-zitu, anld thus spontaneity. This 'lie' is not a 
real lie. Poetry, ren'ga, and haikai are things which 
regulate the usefulness of zitu which comes from kyo which is 
not immediately usable. They are to skillfully relate the Sages' 
minds . 



,r ^5^- /rC . ... 

!->• jH_ -every thing is empty. 



-fT/f^l -actual characteristic. The Buddha said the real laksana 
is the"~#£--lW 

.3*r//E' nothing laksana, so that it points back to "all void"„ 
This is Sikoo's way of indicating that kyo and zitu originally come from 
the emptiness through which everything manifests. 

lie. The. (djLCC-.ra.^ -fcv- k-u v J%__ lo <$& AtaJ. ^US&\ «-&€., ^Ckeo sa^S / 

if io CI ItiL. 
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"The Road, by means of letters, is handed down to people. 
Letters, by means of the Road, should be carried out in the 
world'. This is when kyo-zitu have kya-zitu. A person with kyo 
in kyo is one who in this lifetime, through difficult studies, 
obtains to breaking through to the highest state." 

t 

This is the crux of Basyoo's haikai. What it comes to is that one 
must really get to see the exact, real distinctions between things to do 
haikai. Conversely, to do haikai means to make oneself sort out the 
facts of things, their void and actual aspects, and then to see how all 
these manifestations (kigo and non-kigo) are at the same time a part of 
the whole, and the whole. 

Art i cle k 

ON CHANGES 

Literature means changes. Changes means the spontaneous 
existence of the kyo (void) and zitu (the actual). Black and 
white, good and bad, are the weaves of words. To call black 
blackish, or black whitish, are temporary changes of words. From 
the start the reason behind it is that black and white are one. 
Thus should we play midst the changes of heaven and earth. If 
no changes occurred for people, their nature is such that they 
would become weary. The same for hai kai--wh i le remaining in 
the house one is able to go around the world following the 
changes of the four seasons, and enjoys the taste of the moon 
and flowers — in a 100 ku ren'ga the 100 ku must have their 
changes. Confused by a good ku before the eyes, sometimes one 
does not see the changes that lie in front or behind, and 
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faiTs to effect changes. However, there is no old or new in 
changes, as there is no old or new in people's Springs and 
Autumns. Seeing each day, each time's old and new, one should 
play in a book 1 sVchanges . Changes for the most part are like 
the sweet," light, sour, and salty in cuisine. The good is 

i 

not good, the bad is not bad--one should realize that changes 
occur from the existence of the void^and the actua»K^^ 



Sikoo's note: "Changes: the fixed rule of heaven and earth, that 

nothing is fixed To say black is black is zitu, to call 

black white is kyo. These are all the handling of ~\y\ '$jt 

/joL tt (wind empty, correct actual), but the origin 

is one . (This one ) moving, letters are formed. 

"Our school's 'new and old* is like going round a little 

pond's quiet water-edge. The path followed yesterday where a 

butterfly was sleeping on a blade of grass,Yaherd boy is 

resting. Where wind was blowing and waves rose, the sun shines 

brilliantly and all is balmy .... People 1 s rising and staying, 

all things' coming out and sinking, movements and stillness, 

from, day to day are new — those make the composition's changes, 

The inexhaustible store of opening and closing from time to 

time separating and coming together, the new becomes the old, 

the old becomes the new. 'There's no new or old' means that 

having ten ku on cherry flowers, each ku making instantaneous 

changes, within one moment's one thought, they flow and go. 



KIREZI: YA, KANA. AND KERI 



There are three part i cies--ya , kana, ken --which appear in the 
translations in corresponding places as in the originals. The reason is 
that these particles are used in haikai for their sound, and are so 
intimately bound up with the underlying intentions of this for,, that 
they must be retained. They are as universal es the seasons of the 
year, and have not only to be there, but also must be thoroughly 
understood, or the study of haiku is not yet begun. The power of their 
scund and the subtle difference of thei 



r energies must be grasped. 



or one 



is not really a.-.are of the workinq of h £ 



kai . Ya, kana, and 



ken are 



only three of what are called KIREZI. 

Kirezi: ■£ - -a 1 so wr i t ten £3 ^ *"j£ 
letter 'which b r i n 



; a cutting letter", a 
gs a pause or break within a hokku, distinguishing it 
thereby to be an independent and complete ku. 
In the Basyoo hokku: 

Huru-ike ya / kawadu tobi-komu / midu-no oto 
Old pond ya / A frog jumps irft^ound of water. 
the ya is the cutting syllable. Other co^on cutting letters in Japanese 
are particles and auxiliary verb* endings such as "tu^, "nu", zu, rUj ran> 
ke_n, kana. | n the period of ren'ga from N i dyoo Yosimoto's time', there 
began to be set down the correct rules for the usage of kirezi, and 
eighteen letters were named. In Soogi's time, too, the 18 kirezi 'or 
hokku were given as: _kana, k^, ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
nu, e, su, ikani, z_i, ke, ^ ^ ^i I^W? auxi 1 i ary verbs, adverbs, 
adjectival endings, and imperatives of verbs 
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With a kirezi the hokku for the most part becomes a thing which is 
one , and yet has two $jf. In Ren'ga Sihoosyoo it says, , 

"For hokku, the kirezi (is most important), because if it doesn't 

2 

have a kirezi, it would be the same as a h i ra -ku , and that is bad." 

Basyoo brings the meaning of a kirezi to the furthest point. The 

kirezi is no longer limited to particular rules but is entirely inseparable 

from the meaning in the ku. Basyoo 's meaning is that a kirezi does not 

"cut" in the ordinary sense, but in spirit. Hence it could be any of the 

48 letters of the alphabet. it is necessary for beginners to be aware 

that for a ku to be a hokku it must "cut" or come to a stop at some point. 
J.-fc <\r\cvdtL -tVw-^ ."nob be ex ^twihc* I S>*af~e«ee_ . 

Aeqin> a cutting particle nay be used without affecting the break, 
because it is not the letter that breaks, it is the idea or thought 
behind it that does. In other cases, though a cutting letter is not 
used, there is a break. Hence as it says in Kvora i -svoo. "a cutting 
letter is something that is there and is not there, not there and is 
there". 

Ya : written -j^f, *\ } -^V i s , grammat i cal 1 y , an exclamation, a letter 
which gives momentum to the word preceding it. It also can denote 
decision, determi nedness , and doubt. It is commonly used at the end of 
the first or second lines, sometimes in the middle of the second 
In hokku, ya_ is the outbreath, the power holder, hardness. 

Kana: written -?V rf s/ *i It has the same grammatical function 



* 



s* 



yryt also 



i ne . 



as 
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ya but softens the word preceding it.* te also can denote decision, £ ~.^|^ 
determi nedness , and doubt. It is like a sigh of admiration, tender JS& £~ 



nos"? 



1 . Ed. by Zyooha fj^yC-J , 1627, The Ren'ga Priceless Treasure Notes, ^ £J£ us" £ 

-I '"" £ 

Discussions on Ren'ga. J f n q 

2. Hira-ku, or ordinary ku: in ren'ga, all the ku except for the hokku, r \. "*■ <* 
the second, third and last ku. 



*-Lc wz-t-'-^teusLf 4tutL<&L rkt Bo*** sckoo/ ^ e *-ts. 
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delight. In a hokku it is usual ly .placed at the end of the third line, 

ne inbreath, softness. 
The ideogram is used to mean a little crebe, or 



after a noun. Kana is the inbreath, softness 

Keri: I'Ti; J 
' f> J 

a wild duck. In haiku it always follows a verb and has the same function 
as kana , hence most commonly placed at the end of the third line. 



~XL 



Grammatically, it is a verbal suffix to show completed action. Its sound 

has the effect of this action continuing, giving strength to the action. 

Like kana , it also denotes a sigh of admiration. It serves to "tie" 

two ends together, effecting a conclusion, which reverberates slowly 

away. Kana and keri represent the motion that the power of "ya produces. 

They are like responses to that power. t \ - I -t 

*jj -U-.j-es. pctsdides LoJ_ -iUUr u.£e ^ I^o^j^l f^ 1 ^-, bc^Cc^ Ua^fe^. 

Every haiku has either a _y_a or kana - keri , or it has neither ^ya nor 



Hu^ 



cancj-x. 



er i . For convenience, let us call those hokku which have neither 



ya nor kana-keri, Neither-Nor ku. The ya and kana are, nonetheless, 
contained in a neither-nor ku, in the same positions, as we will see in 
the examples to follow. A neither-nor ku, for the maker, is the most 
difficult, because of the absence of the _y_a. or kana , whi ch syl lables 
must be provided in the form of regular word sounds. The neither-nor, 
in terms of the _y_a outbreath and kana inbreath, is the point of neither 
outbreath nor inbreath. 

Once these distinctions are clearly in mind, the next step is to see 
that in each real hokku with a _y_a there is also a kana force,- in each 
real hokku with kana said, there is a ya_ force as well. In fact, even 
in the neither-nor ku, _y_a and kana are present. Let us take some 
examples in order to illustrate: 

Ton ' boo ya / tori -tuki -kane-s i / kusa-no ue Basyoo 

Dragonfly ya / Not quite got hold of / the grass, above it. 



T 
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The dragonfly is the point of inceptive power; the next two lines set 
this power into motion, and because the nation is there, sound. The 
sound af the middle line in Japanese is precisely the dragonfly's swift, 



rather jerky flight, now straight ahead, now 



to the left or the right. 



,-,-^t- 



The last line is his hovering in mid-air. The very nature of this i s kana , ^-j ~ <--• 

Turiteta-no / sao-ni ki-te neru / ton'bo kana --Yayuu 

The not-good-at-fishing / pole it ccv»es to and sleeps, / dragonfly kana 
The fishing pole rema insf mot i on less fwi thout an attempt to make the bait 
seem alive and attractive to the fish. The dragonfly is born into an 
environment of water , reeds and stakes. In this ku, thinking it his old 
T Tr place of birth, he settles with a fee li nil of ease. Kana--how innocent, 



> 



/;,... net 



'j 



'f A <Li^^ L 
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how nice. 

Aka-ton'bo / Tukuba-ni kumo-mo / niikari keri --Siki 

Red dragonflies; / by Tsukuba not a <-!oud / there was keri 
Tukuba Mt, on the western border of Ibar.iai prefecture, could be seen 
from Siki ' s home in Musasi. Tukuba-miti (Tukuba Road) is an old name for 
ren'ga, as the encounter between Nihon Yon.ato-dake-no Mikoto and an old 
lamplighter is often said to be the beginning of ren'ga. Red dragonflies 
are the last to appear, and are most frequent in late Autumn, when the 
skies are clear. They usually fly in groups. In this ku, they are flying 
with Tukuba Mt. in the background. The Kibt line says "didn't exist". 
Keri --because no clouds were there, the red dragonflies move across a 
blue sky and are even more present--beaut i f ul , delightful. 

Ton 'boo-no / ki-te-wa hae toru / kas<i-no uti --Zyoosoo 

The dragonfly-- / now it comes, catches a fly / under the wicker hat. 
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The action in the second line is that of a periodic flight to the shadow 
of the wicker hat. Now it comes, gets a fly, darts away, and after a few 
minutes comes back and does the same. There being no ya, the effect is a 
more subdued pause after "dragonfly". The particle "no" stands for the 
subject. If it were "ya", the dragonfly would be pushing out, as in the 
first example. The motion here thus is a balanced one. Not that the 
action in the first example is not balanced, it is perfectly in accordance 
with the ya. There, the energy of the dragonfly projected, in the second 
line the dragonfly is in the midst of flight, hovering. In this neither- 
nor ku it comes and goes. The last line, "wicker hat's within" means the 
area under the shade of the hat which is being worn. Such an idea unit is 
a typical kana concept, quietly receding inwards again. 

In this way, the choice of words and ideas in the rest of the ku is 
governed by the presence or absence of y_a. kana , or keri , or conversely, 
the presence or absence of ya, kana , or keri determines the other words 
and thought units in a haiku. 

Yo-zakura ya / samisen hii-te / hito tooru --Ryoota 

Night cherry flowers ya / A Samisen played on, / someone passes. 
Cherry flowers at night is a variation on the seasonal word, cherry 
flowers. Here it is made the outgoing energy, _ya. The second line is a 
normal response to the first, namely, coming or going from viewing cherry 
flowers at night with this musical instrument in hand. The third line 
again is a natural consequence of the second. "People(or someone) pass 
(or passes)" is a receding concept, as opposed to yo-zakura _y_a. 

Hyak-koku-no / ko-mura-wo udumu / sakura kana --Kyoroku 

A hundred-koku / little village they bury, / cherry flowers kana 
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A koku is ^-96 bushels, the old way of measuring bales of rice yielded 
by the ricefields in a fief. The village must have quite a lot of cherry 
trees, and when they are in full bloom, clouds of flowers spread across 
and ver the houses so as to be seeming to bury them. Thus it is cherry 
flowers kana, fragile and impermanent as they are, they have the power to 
bury a village, how admirable! 

Hana-wa sakura / makoto-no kumo-wa / kie-ni keri --Tiyodyo 
The flowers — cherry; / as for the real clouds, / they faded keri 
Spring's mountains frequently have patches of mist or clouds. Seen from 
a distance, the masses of white or light pink cherry flowers are seen es 
clouds Conine closer, however, the real clouds thin out and disappear. 
Keri brings the actuality of this so that having disappeared, here we 
are with the "imitation" clouds, the real cherry flowers of the first 
line. The inbreath of kana - keri is such that one returns to the out- 
breath of the first line. 

lriai-no / kane-ni yaseru-ka / yama zakura -Mgetu-ni 

At dusk's / temple bell do they get thin? / Mountain cherry . flowers . 
The striking of the large bronze temple bell is often called an accomplice 
in the plot to cause these delicate and short-lived flowers to scatter. 
This ku is well balanced by the hard in the first half (up to kane - ni ) 
and the soft in the second half, the striking of the bell and its echoes 
on the petals that fall, which is the reason for "get thin". Dusk is 
interestingly placed in the position of y_a, and the cherry flowers in the 

kana pi ace. 

It should be remarked that each word has its ya_ and kana aspects, and 
of the tasks of the haizin is to really understand these facts of 
words and objects, their true natures, and bring them into harmony. In 
this example, dusk, which is in general a more kana concept, insofar as it 
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is when the sun returns, recedes, "fades away"-- is made the ya concept. 

Because it is the outgoing force here, the state . of the cherry flowers 

is in its kana aspect, that of scattering and dwindling away. j 



.4 

There is, in Sanskrit, an ancient bija mantra, 0m. A bija mantra 



s a s 



ound, not more than two syllables, which represents aoproxi mately 



a "natural" name, produced by the generating energy, but not really 
audible to an ear which is relative. Om is made up of three letters, 
A, U, M and Candrabindu . A is Brahma, the force which creates anew. 
U is Visnu, the maintaining power which stabilizes matter. M is Rudra, 
the disintegration of form. ^ is the nasal ng, which represents the first 
going forth of the Power to actively create. 

Om is the supreme bija, the triad of energies by which the universe 
and everythinq in it materialises. As sound, it is the"approximate repre- 
sentation of the gross utterance to gross ear of the subtle sound of the 

moment of primordial creation, and at each moment the creative movement 
6 



h For the historical continuity of the transmission of mantra from India 
to Japan, see Chapter 

5 Woodroffe, Sir John, The Garland of Letters , p. 67, 'The Supreme_and 

Infinite Ear is that which apprehends a sound unconditionally, with- 
out subjection to the varying conditions of Time, Place and Person." 

Bija: dot, seed, means the first point of manifestation. As such it 
contains the highest level of infinity. 

Mantra: A word or set of words to repeat and meditate on, which 
protects from the fears and dangers of the world. 

6 Ibid. , p. 241. 



While the hokku is in fact well described by the components of Om, 
and like Om, is concerned with the coming into being of a cosmos, it has, 
by putting the seasonal word as the object to create, transferred that bija 
mantra to a more familiar plane-- namely, that of the universe manifested 
in the four seasons. Om has been split into two in ya and kana, in an 
adroit Buddhist adaptation of the Hindu concept. While Om contains total 
emergence and total dissolution, ya and kana mainly represent the aspects 
of continuity, because the changes in the cycle of the year are the subject 
of haikai. This continuity, however, implies instantaneous construction 
and disintegration. 

"To make a hokku, one need only look at the construction of heaven 
and earth, and not put one's heart first. The original arising (beginning), 
perceived in things, has already been revealed in words...." 

By heaven and earth is meant the world as we know it. The basis of 

it all lies in ya and kana, outbreath and inbreath, or hamsah . "Not to 
put, one's heart first", because one's heart, mind, or consciousness is 

continually subjected (by being born into this world) to a veiled and impure 
vision of reality. The Road of haikai is one way to get to remove that 
veil, purify the senses, and get to see what is real ■ 

In the order of steps by which a world or living thing manifests, ham 
and sah are the twelfth and thirteenth tattvas. They are purusa and prakrti 
which represent consciousness as a duality: the object is seen as outside- of 
and separate from the self. 

Ham is the outbreath, male, the experient; sah is the inbreath, female, 
7 Haikai Zoohoteiyooroku, c. 1778 
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the experienced. 

"The mantra hamsah is repeated by every jTva (living being) automatic- 
ally in every round of expi rat i on- i nsp i rat ion. Normally it is repeated 
21,600 times a day. Since the outgoing and incoming breaths repeat this 
naturally, automatically without any effort on any body's part, it is 
known as ajapi-japa i.e. a repetition of the mantra that is going on 
naturally without any body's repeating it. Since the sounds of expiration 
and inspiration resemble haft and sah, therefore it is called hamsa mantr 



a 



,10 



Purusa includes all living things--an ima 1 s , plants, organic and 
inorganic bodies. Prakrti is the source of objectivity, the three gunas 11 
in equilibrium, namely, sattva (goodness, light, joy), rajas (action, 
passion, craving), tamas (dullness, darkness). 

The haiku ya and kana, then, stand for principles which lead one 
back to .he underlying basis of all existence through^ the__obj_ect (kiqo). 
I Using harhsah, the "veiled" state, the haijin must unveil. 

Now, let us re-examine the haiku given before. 

Huru-ike ya / kawadu tob i komu / midu-no oto 
The old pond, the accumulation of water and consciousness, is the motion- 
less power that breathes out, beginning with the _h sound. Each consequent 
sound opens out larger till we come to _ya, which pushes out with great 
force. If this was not meant ot be so, there would not have been ya. 
Ya is irreplaceable. The old pond is the cause of the idea units in the 
lines to come, and pervades them. In the second line the kigo, frog, , 



10. J. Singh, Siva Sutras , 1979, p. xl . 

11. Guna means basic property. f 1 - - ■.^•<T'.~^ V ic~^1a\j 
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moves into that consciousness as the present actuality. It is the frog in 
one of the activities particular to a frog, showing his very life. He 
jumps into that pond and disappears into it. 

The third line follows with the vibrations of the action, which 
precisely describe kana . The sound of water is the exact counterpart 
of the old pond, and they together^are as hamsah. 

In this model hokku, the hamsah, ya-kana are shown in equal balance. 
The kigo, frog, is in between them, diving into the pool of consciousness, 
as though physically piercing to its source. 

Ton' boo ya / tor i -tuki -kanes i / kusa-no ue 
This ku begins with the kigo as the outgoing energy. The dragonfly is in 
his ha' 4- aspect, he has taken off into the air. The second line, "not 
quite gotten hold of", is the act in hich he is now engaged. The sounds, 
so many t's, bring his hovering very much to life. The last line, 
grass's above, is an in-going thought-unit in respect to the dra'gonfly ya. 
It is still and soft. It may be that he will alight on a blade, or he may 
suddenly dart away on another course. This last line has the same 
function as the sound of water on the previous hokku, a kind of vibration 
that slowly fades away. For a dragonfly in ya state, idea units such as 
"above the grass", "on the stake", "grass shadows", are typical kana 
un i ts . 

Turi-beta-no / sao-ni ki-te neru / ton'bo kana 
The unskillful angler here is like the old pond, the potential power- 
holder that breathes out this ku, and the kigo dragonfly is in opposition 
to him, the soft power. It is physically smaller, and his action in this 
hokku is to settle down to sleep, a quiet, resting dragonfly kana . It is 
clear that the ya or kana property of the kigo determines not only the 
entire thought of the haiku but also the order in which the words are 

a rranged. 
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Aka-ton'bo / tukuba-ni kumo-mo / nakari keri 
With red dragonflies pushing out, the last line's "there weren't keri 



by its reverberating negation brings the red dragonflies forward again 
more than ever. The general effect that the kana-keri have is, by drawinc 
inwards, to complete the a 1 1 -dimens ional circle begun by the ya concept. 

Ton'boo-no / ki-te-wa hae toru / kasa-no uti 
The dragonfly again in the ya aspect, the last line's "wicker-hat-within", 
under the shade of the wicker hat, is the kana power. The middle line 
again has the present moment's activity, in this case ki-te-wa, now 
coming and catching a fly, now darting off, and then repeating this 
motion. With "under the wicker hat" this makes a grand complexity of 
movement, as the man wearing the hat is most likely walking along a 
country path. 

All haiku' have this same form of interaction between the ya-kana/ 
keri and the kigo. If they are removed from the translated versions, 
one will see that the sound of the translations will be feeble. ,t 
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